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of Jesus, he gives us three chapters full of careful discrimination and 
helpful analyses. Beyschlag has said, in substance, that of all the gospels 
the fourth has enabled us most clearly to understand the human conscious- 
ness of Jesus. This is not so apparent to most students of this record of 
the profound sayings of the Master, but it is not necessary so to interpret 
these sayings as to fall into the other difficulty of a double consciousness 
in him who "emptied himself and took upon himself the form of a servant." 
What is meant, e. g., by saying that "his ignorance pertained to his human 
nature?" Space fails us to call attention in detail to the chapters on 
"Salvation," "The New Life," and "The Church." They are all the 
fruits of painstaking, scholarly work. Here and there positions are taken 
as against some modern views, which are worthy of note. We can name 
only a few: Scripture teaches a threefold fatherhood of God; the personal 
pre-existence of Jesus is unquestionably a teaching of the New Testament ; 
"flesh" does not include the idea of sinfulness, but describes human 
personality on the side which tends to sin; the decided preponderance of 
New Testament teaching is in favor of the post-millennial view. The 
work concludes with an interesting comparison of the thinking of John 
and Paul. We wish he might have tried to show us how far John was 
influenced by Paul. While in places one will differ in specific interpre- 
tations, and at times may dissent from conclusions, yet, at the same time, 
it is a pleasure to recognize in this work of Dr. Smith a fine, stimulating 
study of the fourth gospel and the themes which it suggests. 

James S. Riggs. 
Auburn, N. Y. 



RECENT BOOKS ON THE APOSTOLIC AGE AND THE LIFE 

OF PAUL 1 

It almost seems as if Weinel were justified in asserting that Paul "is 
the great discovery of the theology of the nineteenth century" (p. 312), to 
judge by the ceaseless attempts which are made to estimate his position and 
influence. Friend and foe alike are drawn under the spell of this potent 
personality. It is remarkable that those who have been attracted to the 
study of Paulinism from the theological side, however critical may be their 

1 1. Paulus: Sein Leben und Wirken. Von Carl Clemen. I. Teil: "Unter- 
suchung;" II. Teil: "Darstellung." Giessen: Ricker, 1904. 

2. The Story of St. Paid. By B. W. Bacon. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1904. 

3. Paulus. Von Heinrich Weinel. Tubingen: Mohr, 1904. 

4. L'Apdtre Paul el Jisus-Christ. Par Maurice Goguel. Paris: Fischbacher 
1904. 
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standpoint, have joined in a chorus of admiration for the man who has been 
called "Jesus' most genuine disciple," 2 who represents "the most heroic 
effort made by humanity to grasp and appropriate the thought and the 
divine life of the Master.''^ But discordant notes may be heard from 
other quarters. This hero of the faith has the faculty also of provoking 
intense scorn and hatred. A great scholar like Lagarde can express his 
amazement that "historically trained persons should ascribe any importance 
whatsoever to this Paul," while that perverted genius, Nietzsche, describes 
the apostle as "a fellow whose craftiness is equalled by his superstition. 
.... A very distressful, very pitiable, very disagreeable man, disagree- 
able even to himself." 4 

In view of conflicting verdicts like these, it is not surprising that the life 
and activities of Paul, whether as missionary or religious thinker, continue 
to give a stimulus to keen and patient research. The volumes with which 
we are here concerned are admirable specimens of scholarly work. There 
are numerous points on which we find ourselves in disagreement with the 
writers, but this does not mar our cordial appreciation of the careful, 
scientific method which, as a rule, they employ, and the desire to reach 
the truth, which is their aim, combined with the frank recognition that 
there were influences at work in the history of the great Christian apostle 
which elude the ordinary canons of historical criticism. 

Clemen's first volume is devoted to a minute investigation of the sources. 
The subtitle of Bacon's work, "A Comparison of Acts and Epistles," 
shows that the same subject is always present to his mind. It is obviously 
of immense advantage to have this detailed and complicated inquiry in a 
separate volume, so that the portrayal of the apostle and his work can be 
presented without interruption, while references to the preceding discussion 
point to the basis of the conclusions reached. 

Clemen begins with an examination of the Pauline epistles, rejecting 
the Pastorals, with the exception of a few verses containing personal 
details, and also Ephesians, assigning Colossians to Paul's captivity at 
Caesarea, and, in opposition to his former position, 5 giving Galatians the 
earliest date among the letters. 

There can be no doubt that in questions of the authenticity of a writing 
the personal equation of the critic must count for much. Clemen decides 
against Ephesians on the ground of its relation to Colossians, its language, 
its dependence on i Peter, the self -estimate of the apostle in 2:3, 20; 3:42., 

» Weinel, op. cit., p. 348. 3 Goguel, op. cit., p. 378, n. 3. 

* Quoted by Weinel, op. cit., pp. 2, 3. 

s In his Chronologie der patUinischen Briefe (1893). 
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its impersonality, and the problem of the address. 6 Weinel takes the same 
position because of the "formal ecclesiasticism and legality" which he 
finds in this epistle as well as in the Pastorals. 7 Leaving aside the insoluble 
problem of the address, we make bold to say that for some minds the 
richest stratum of Paul's religion, the ripest fruit of his spiritual reflection, 
is disclosed by this letter. Its thought is felt to be more characteristically 
Pauline than either that of Colossians or i Peter, so that the hypothesis 
of dependence on the latter writings falls into the background. Its imper- 
sonality is certainly no greater than that of Romans, and is the tone which 
might be expected, if it were intended to be a circular letter to the churches 
of Asia, the most probable theory which has as yet been broached. 
The self-estimate of the apostle, one of the main pivots of the argument 
against the epistle, is a ground of objection which it is difficult to com- 
prehend. Eph. 2 : 3 is surpassed by its parallel in Rom. 2:3-12; 2 : 20 and 
3:4 ff., are thoroughly intelligible in the light of such passages as 2 Cor. 
chaps. 11 and 12, and Gal. chap. 1, which are far stronger statements 
under the same category. The charge of "formal ecclesiasticism and 
legality" appears to us singularly unhappy. If the religion of the Spirit 
is to be found anywhere, it is surely here. It is satisfactory, therefore, 
to find that Bacon accepts Ephesians, while Goguel, without committing 
himself, feels the seriousness of many arguments in its favor. 

The book of Acts is subjected to a most elaborate scrutiny by Clemen. 
Every section from beginning to end passes under review. The perusal 
of these pages 8 is rendered needlessly difficult by the fact that the discussion 
takes the form of a continuous narrative. There are no subdivisions. 
There is no tabular conspectus of the "sources," 9 as estimated by the 
author, so that his judgment of their respective scope and value is hard to 
arrive at. And, finally, there is no summary of results. It is to be hoped 
that in a second edition the author will come to the help of his readers in 
the directions indicated. Bacon's view of the "sources" of Acts may be 
traced throughout Part I of his volume. His general standpoint is well 
indicated by the following extract: 

Tradition attributes this book to a certain Luke, said to have been of Antioch, 
of whom we know nothing whatever, except that he is one of a group surrounding 
Paul at Rome, a physician and a gentile. There are strong indications, per 
contra, that the Diarist ["we "-sections] was a Jew, belonged in Philippi, and 

« Op. tit., Vol. I, pp. 138-46. 

7 Op. tit., p. 153. 

8 Op. tit., Vol. I, pp. 162-331. 

» As e. g., in Moffatt's Historical New Testament. 
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certainly was too closely associated with Paul to so entirely'mistake [sic!] his 
standpoint as does the author of Acts. In proportion as we come nearer the 
Diary, Acts tends to agree with Paul. In the earlier parts where .... the 
compiler rests on a Jewish-Christian source, he swings almost to the other pole; 
but even to the end the ecclesiastical pragmatism dominates. The Diary is 
overlaid with more or less legendary embellishments, such as the story of the 
earthquake which releases Paul and Silas from prison .... and with expan- 
sions, such as elaborate speeches which the author particularly delights to put in 
the mouth of Paul, " before governors and kings," the Council of the Areopagus, 

.... Felix, and later Festus and Agrippa in Caesarea There is thus 

a foundation which is strictly historical, and a superstructure which is less his- 
torical in proportion as it rises above the base. 10 

The author deals severely with the harmonizing endeavors of the church 
in past ages, but the disintegrating tendency of his own method seems in 
danger of running to a similar extreme. This is unfortunate in a work 
which he describes as purposely "untechnical," "a historical study for 
mixed audiences."" In the circumstances it would have been prudent 
to act upon his own canon: "Before rejecting anything we have to be 
sure there is real opposition." 12 Both Clemen and Weinel proceed more 
cautiously, although their main standpoint is closely akin to Bacon's. 

No section of Acts calls forth a severer criticism than that which narrates 
the events immediately subsequent to the conversion of Paul. Here Bacon 
and Clemen attempt to show a complete contradiction between Acts 9 : 19-31 
and Gal. 1:17-2:1. Let it be granted that Luke views the history from 
amidst the circumstances of a later time, and therefore lays his emphasis 
on facts which Paul had no wish to emphasize, seeing his chief concern 
in Galatians was to demonstrate his complete independence of the Pillar- 
apostles and the Jerusalem church. It seems to us that a lengthened period 
of history is compressed within the section of Acts above referred to. The 
vague expression "after that many days were fulfilled" (vs. 23), is surely 
compatible with Paul's departure to Arabia (where Clemen supposes he spent 
only some months) , 13 and return to Damascus. It is by no means necessary 
to conclude from the text (vs. 26) that, immediately after his escape from 
Damascus, Paul madefor Jerusalem. Luke's account, moreover, of the hesi- 
tation of the disciples there in receiving him is wholly reasonable. And 
so is his statement that Barnabas acted as mediator (in spite of Clemen). 14 
Paul says that of the apostles he saw none but Peter and James on that 
visit. There is not a syllable in Acts to contradict the assertion. To spend 

i« Op. tit., pp. 156, 157. " Pp. vii f. " P. 12. 

13 Op. tit., Vol. II, p. 114. ** Vol. I, p. 212. 
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fifteen days there is thoroughly congruous with Luke's phrases, "coming 
in and going out at Jerusalem" and "speaking boldly in the name of the 
Lord Jesus," and within the short space of a fortnight he could scarcely 
make acquaintance with the "churches of Judea which were in Christ" 
(Gal. i : 22). Equally needless objections are raised in the matter of Paul's 
commission to preach to the gentiles. To begin with, Bacon finds glaring 
discrepancies between the various accounts of the giving of this commission 
in Acts, chaps. 9, 22, and 26. 15 But such a view rests on an arbitrary 
idea of the nature of the experience in question. It may not be tied down 
to one day or hour. It is bound to be realized in stages. He further 
asserts that Luke, who does not regard Paul, but rather Peter, as the 
Apostle to the gentiles, 16 "holds back" Paul's missionary activity among 
the gentiles until the time when Barnabas and he are set apart for the work, 
as recorded in Acts i3:i~3. 17 Surely, this is entirely to ignore Acts 11:26, 
where distinct mention is made of Paul's labors at Antioch, a sphere which 
must have embraced gentiles. Clemen 18 and Weinel 19 give a much more 
reasonable account of the circumstances. 

It may be frankly admitted that some serious difficulties emerge from 
the account of the Jerusalem "conference" in Acts, chap. 15, as compared 
with Gal., chap. 2. But the main crux of the chapter is the promulgation 
of the decrees. There is something to be said for Bacon's theory, 20 that 
these decrees were really issued to meet the requirements of a mixed com- 
munity such as Antioch, and that their immediate occasion was Peter's 
vacillation on the question of eating with gentiles. 

Our interest is enhanced when we turn from these discussions of 
"sources" to the character and equipment of the apostle himself. And 
herein lie the value and charm of Weinel's study. Written with grace 
and vivacity, its aim is to interpret the character of Paul "from his own 
time for ours." 21 And, in our judgment, the main elements of the inter- 
pretation are true and adequate. 

The historical method has illuminated many obscure places in the New 
Testament, but there belongs to it a tendency which shows great danger 
of being pushed to an extreme. This is the minute analysis of the various 
influences which have combined to form the character and mental equip- 
ment of great personalities. The eager quest after these formative elements 
is apt to be too generously rewarded. Thus Bacon describes Paul as "satu- 
rated with the atmosphere of the noblest Greek learning of the age." 22 
15 op. cit., pp. 47 ff. » 6 P. 217. " P. 68. 

18 Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 112. i» Op. cit., p. 120. 

*°Op. cit., p. 133; cf. Weinel, op. cit., p. 183. " Op. cit., p. 9. 

" Op. cit., p. 23. 
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He considers that "the Stoic philosophy .... left an indelible impress 
on his memory," and that "in Stoicism, as revealed in that Hymn of 
Cleanthes which he quotes at Athens, we should not fail to see a more 
indirect but not less real influence" than Pharisaism. '** We are also told 
that "Paul was profoundly influenced by the book called the Wisdom of 
Solomon, which presents some of the most characteristic Stoic ideas in 
Pharisean garb." 24 The "conception of the new humanity as a single 
organism, the unio mystica in Christ," is said to be "Stoic in its roots." 25 
Every unprejudiced student admits that the apostle spent much of his life 
in an atmosphere in which there was to be found a cosmopolitan inter- 
change of ideas. Butsurely it requires no very elaborate study to discover 
that Paul was heart and soul a Jew, that his religious thought was 
essentially rooted in the Old Testament, seen now in the light of his 
Christian experience, and that no other formative influence can be com- 
pared to the heritage he possessed as a Hebrew of the Hebrews. It is 
surprising to find Bacon using Paul's speech at Athens as an argument 
for Stoic influence, after describing it in another place as an "expansion" 
of the author's. 26 But, apart from this, he himself admits 2 ' that "the 
sermon as a whole is more closely paralleled in the literature of Jewish and 
Jewish-Christian missionary propaganda." Those scholars who emphasize 
the influence of the Wisdom 0} Solomon on Paul seem invariably to leave 
out of account, as we have tried to show elsewhere, the existence of the 
very important Wisdom literature of the Old Testament. It is difficult to 
speak seriously of the Stoic origin of Paul's conception of the "body" of 
Christ and its members. Vivid metaphors have been the common prop- 
erty of thinkers and writers from time immemorial. But, apart from 
this consideration, which is quite legitimate, the idea of the fellowship 
of believers in Christ surely lies at the very root of Paul's Christian experi- 
ence. If he learned anything from his conversion, it was that the Spirit 
of Christ was the principle of new life in his being. This inestimable 
possession he shares with all who are united to his Lord. But the con- 
ception of the one Spirit must inevitably lead to that of the one Body, 
more especially as love is the very center of the religious life for the Apostle. 
Clemen recognizes without hesitation the essentially Jewish background 
of Paul's thought, among other things rejecting very decisively the hypoth- 
esis of an influence of the Mysteries upon the apostle's conceptions 28 — a 
theory which Weinel upholds with most precarious arguments. 29 With 

*s P. 24. "4 p. 33. as P. 259, n. 2. * 6 Vide supra. 

« P. 22, n. 1. a8 op. cit., Vol. II, p. 71.; see also pp. 67-70, 73. 

'9 Pp. 91 ff. 
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some reservations of which the above instances are typical, it may be said 
that Bacon and Weinel present a large amount of most valuable material 
for constructing the environment of the apostle's mental life. We would 
note especially Bacon's fascinating lecture on "The Christological Epis- 
tles," 30 in which, however, his statements as to Paul's quotations seem to 
us to go beyond the evidence, and Weinel 's masterly discussion of the 
"world of spirits." 31 The latter scholar's treatment of Pauline ethics 32 
is a singularly impressive and original contribution to a much-neglected 
subject. 

We have little space left for dealing with Goguel's comparison of the 
teaching of Paul with that of Jesus. The inquiry is carried out with much 
insight and patience. The author remarks with surprise that this subject 
has been very seldom handled. But a perusal of his own work suggests 
a probable explanation. One feels that there is far too much ground to 
cover, unless the attempt is planned on a very large scale. Isolated parts 
of the field may be treated with admirable penetration. 33 But the per- 
spective of the whole is apt to be lost. Goguel describes the central object 
of the teaching of Jesus as "salvation in its concrete reality," while that 
of the Pauline theology is "the analysis of the means by which salvation 
is realized." 34 "Largely a matter of temperament," he goes on to say. 
But does not the distinction arise, rather, from the very nature of the relation 
between the Master and his apostle ? What could Paul do, as a missionary 
and Christian teacher, but interpret the fact of Christ and his gospel? 
The author's general conclusion is stated with decisive clearness: "Paul 
had the incomparable merit of understanding admirably the thought of 
Jesus, and reproducing it without alteration on a single point." 35 

H. A. A. Kennedy. 
Callander, Scotland 

The Ritschlian movement has been uniformly characterized by the 
practical purpose to free the gospel from theology. The theology in ques- 
tion was, at the outset, that of the church, that is, the ecclesiastical ortho- 
dox theology on the one hand, or the pietistic or rational theology on the 
other. In a later stage of the movement, effort was made to distinguish 

30 op. tit., pp. 298-334. 

3 1 Op. cit., pp. 19-26; cf. the very full investigation in his Wirkungen des Geistes 
und der Geister, 1899. 

3> Pp. 104-8, 255-74. 

33 See e. g., the section on the righteousness of God, op. cit., pp. 307-17. 

34 P. no. 35 p. 377. 
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between the biblical-theological theories of a Paul or a John, and the kernel 
of their gospel, which was rather uncritically assumed to be that of Jesus 
himself. More recently the same treatment has been applied to the synop- 
tics, with presupposition that the gospel was Jesus', but the theology 
imbedded in the narratives was a creation of other agencies. This is 
Wernle's standpoint in his Beginnings of Christianity. As a continuation 
of this process, which has been going on consciously for more than a quarter 
of a century, the discovery is made, e. g., that there -is a difference also 
between the gospel' of Paul and the gospel of Jesus. On this point there 
is some fluctuation in Wernle's book, but solid conviction is reached by 
Wrede in his Patdus. 36 But it is only a short step from Wernle to Wrede, 
according to whom a deep gulf exists between Jesus and Paul — so deep 
that it is one's scientific duty to recognize in Paul "the second founder of 
Christianity." Indeed, it is not Jesus and Paul, but Jesus or Paul. This 
is also Bruckner's contention in his work concerning Die Entstehung der 
faulinischen Christologie. According to Wrede, however, it is no small 
historical error to see in Paul the theological interpreter of Jesus and the 
continuer of Jesus' gospel. Even the name "disciple of Jesus" does not 
properly designate Paul's historical relation to Jesus. Paul is farther 
removed from Jesus than Jesus is from the noblest figures of the Judaic 
piety of his day. To be sure, there are threads of connection between the 
two, but they do not prove that Jesus really exercised an influence upon 
Paul. And, of course, many of the precepts and rules of Jesus were known 
to Paul from tradition, and they were valid to Paul as norm. But the 
decisive consideration is that Paul, in all important points, was guided by 
different motives from those of Jesus. And it is not until we place the two 
men side by side, it is not until we apprehend the central concern on each 
side, that we become aware of the enormous distance between the Pauline 
teaching and the preaching of Jesus. In the case of Jesus everything is 
concentrated on the personality of the individual. The burden of Jesus is 
that man should yield his soul entirely and undividedly to God and God's 
will. The major part of the preaching of Jesus has therefore the form 
or character of an imperative. To be sure, "reward and punishment" 
are by no means thoughts that Jesus dispensed with, but they serve to set 
forth the seriousness and the sharpness of the divine will and the greatness 
of human responsibility. With Jesus it is this that is central. Not so with 
Paul. The Pauline center is a historical-superhistorical deed of God, or 
a sum of divine deeds, which communicates a finished salvation to human- 

3« Paidus, Von W. Wrede. [— Religionsgeschichliche Volksbiicher, I Reihe, 
Heft, S, 6]. Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. M. 0.70. 
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ity. Whoever "believes" in these divine deeds — the incarnation, death, 
and resurrection of a heavenly being — is "saved." Paul — and this is the 
gist of it — converted, which means perverted, Christianity into a redemption 
religion. Paul's innovation was his making the Heilstatsachen proclaimed 
by him, the incarnation, the death and resurrection of Christ, the Funda- 
ment of religion. Redemption thoughts are not entirely wanting in the 
religion which lives in the precepts and parables of Jesus. But, they are 
not the essential thing there. With Paul, religion is the appropriated and 
experienced redemption itself. And the fundamental condition of this 
redemption is faith in ideas which can be correctly designated only with 
the word "myth." Thus, the religion of Paul is theological throughout; 
his theology is his religion. 

Whence the Pauline theology? Mostly a Jewish heritage, save what 
is derived from his view of Christ, his death and resurrection. But even 
Paul's Christology did not arise through his idealizing and apotheosizing 
of Jesus; nor through his conclusion from the heavenly existence of the 
Risen One to the pre-existence of the latter. Such an assumption makes 
the kernel of the Christology an intellectual creation of Paul, a work of his 
fantasy. But this is incompatible with the assurance, confidence, and enthu- 
siasm which Paul derived from his faith. There remains but a single 
explanation: Paul already believed in such a heavenly being, in a divine 
Christ, before he believed in Jesus; and in the moment of his conversion, 
when Jesus confronted him in the luminous glory of his resurrection body, 
Paul identified Jesus with his Christ; and Paid could do this because he 
had not known Jesus. In short, the Pharisee Paul possessed a sum of 
finished ideas concerning a divine being and transferred them to Jesus. 
The death of Jesus is not the historical death of the man Jesus; similarly 
as to resurrection. It is not the human historical Jesus that is of import- 
ance to Paul, but the mythological being from heaven. 

Great as Paul's ethical interest is, there is no doubt that he subordi- 
nated the moral goods of character to something else. That something else 
is faith, namely, a conviction with a quite specific content, capable of being 
formulated, at bottom the acceptance of a dogma. It may almost be said 
that with Paul the first question is whether a man is a member of the church, 
and that all human excellence is valueless unless one has fulfilled this 
condition, or, in other words, believed in the crucified and risen Son of 
God. The criterion of piety is adhesion to christological dogma, "not 
doing the will of the Father in heaven." 

So far Wrede. Of the other aspects of his interpretation of Paul's thought 
we cannot now speak, but hope to return to the book at a later date. It 
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must suffice now to raise two queries. First, since Wrede reduces to a negli- 
gible minimum the direct and indirect influence of the personality of Jesus 
upon Paul, what is the explanation of the enigmatic fact that precisely this 
man Jesus becomes the bearer of all these messianic predicates which Paul 
already affirmed? And, second, can Wrede successfully establish his 
interpretation of Paul's thought concerning faith ? Is it possible to main- 
tain that the Paul who said of himself, "It is no longer I that live but 
Christ that liveth in me, and the life that I now live in the flesh I live by 
faith, faith in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me," 
and, on the other hand, identified this faith in all essential characteristics 
with the faith of Abraham, really conceived of faith as the holding of a 
dogma, of specific content and capable of being definitely formulated ? 

George B. Foster. 
The University of Chicago. 

It has often been said that the new work in theological lines is only 
for educated people, and that the uneducated cannot understand the 
circumstances of ancient history, cannot appreciate the fine distinctions 
that must be made, and would only be confused and injured by any attempt 
to place the subject before them. In any case, it is a matter of fact that 
theologians have, as a rule, not tried to bring their researches into a popular 
form, and that such preachers as have attempted something of this kind 
have been attacked as destroyers of the souls of the people. The result 
has been that the people have received the results of biblical and of his- 
torical criticism in a roundabout way by means of petty, half-educated, 
or hardly educated popular speakers or penny-a-line writers, who have 
caught up enough of the given subjects to make startling, even if incorrect, 
statements to strike the minds of their readers and hearers. This state 
of affairs has been brought to the notice of a number of advanced German 
theologians, and they are trying in several ways to relieve the difficulty. 
One way is by a series of cheap books upon these topics. The little book 
before us, 3 ' costing only ten cents, gives a most excellent view of the apostolic 
age from the pen of Professor von Dobschiitz, late of Jena, now at Strass- 
burg as Heinrich J. Holtzmann's successor. 

Dobschiitz, after a brief introduction, discusses in three chapters: 
(1) "Christianity upon Jewish Ground; the Original Church;" (2) "Chris- 
tianity upon Greek-Roman Ground; the Pauline Churches;" (3) "Chris- 

37 Das apostolische Zeitalter. Von Ernst von Dobschiitz. [= Religionsgeschicht- 
liche Volksbiicher, herausgegeben von Friedrich Michael Schiele. 1. Reihe, 9. Heft.] 
Halle: Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1905. 70 [2] pages. 
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tianity in the Sub-Apostolic Age; the Growing Universal Church." The 

style is in general thoroughly popular, being short, sharp, and pungent. 

The book is a valuable addition to the popular literature of the day, and 

will be read with interest by every wide-awake theologian. 

Caspar Rene Gregory. 
The University of Leipzig. 



NEW BOOKS ON THE APOCALYPSE 

Professor Volter, now professor of theology at Amsterdam, some 
twenty-two years ago wrote a pamphlet about the book of Revelation, 
in which he attempted to show that that book was the result of a series of 
editorial efforts reaching far down into the second century. He now returns 
to the subject, 1 and is inclined to hope that he can, and the supposition is 
that he thinks that he with this essay does, finally solve the problem of the 
origin of the Revelation. 

He proceeds chronologically, and first of all, by a skilful use of the 
dissecting-knife, separates all later grafts from the earliest stem, or, if you 
please, from the original form of the work. This original Apocalypse 
consisted of 1:4-6; chaps. 4-9 (with slight changes in 4:1 and 5:9, and 
omitting a few words in 5:6, 10; 6:16, and the verses 5:11-14 and 7:9-17); 
9:14-18 (saving a few words in 11:15, I ^); 14:1-3 (all but a few words 
in 14:1); 14:6, 7; 18:1 — 19:4 (save two words in 18:20); 14:14-20; 
19:5-10 (save the last words of vs. 10). That leaves of the twenty-two 
chapters in all perhaps eight or nine as really original. 

This first Revelation cleaves closely to the Old Testament and to 
Jewish tradition, and coincides largely with "Enoch," Ezekiel, and Daniel. 
Jesus is the lamb that was slain and that redeemed 144,000 out of the 
twelve tribes. The man who wrote this "Revelation" was full of the 
impression made by Nero's barbaric murder of Christians in Rome and 
by the burning of that city, and therefore probably wrote in the year 65. 
His name, he tells us. himself, is John, and, as he addresses his book to 
the Seven Churches in Asia, he must either have lived there or at least 
have been there in ' passing. Volter thinks it impossible that John the 
apostle, the son of Zebedee, the fisherman of Galilee, should have had 
enough literary education and method to write such a book. He thinks, 
besides, that John was not acquainted with Greek, and therefore could 
not have written this Greek book. We may remark here at once 
that this Revelation is scarcely of so refined a literary character that its 

1 Die Oflenbarung Johannis neu untersucht und erldutert. Von Daniel Volter. 
Strassburg: Heitz & Mundel, 1904. 171 pages. 



